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Mechanistic Science and Metaphysical Romance. Jacques Loeb. Yale 

Rev., IV, 4, pp. 766-785. 

In the two decades following the development by Clausius and Maxwell 
of the kinetic theory of gases, the physicists became mechanists; but the atti- 
tude of Kirchhoff, and especially the opposition of Ostwald and Mach in the 
nineties raised doubts, and, though Boltzmann defended the older position, 
for a time relegated mechanism to the background. Real basis for the doubt 
as to the validity of the mechanistic view was afforded by the fact that the 
existence of molecules continued to defy objective proof, so that Ostwald could 
characterize the whole theory as the result of an illusive craving for vizualiza- 
tion. In the last decade, however, unquestionable proof of the reality of 
molecules and definite enumeration of the numbers in a given mass of matter 
have finally settled the old controversy. Science is placed finally on a mechan- 
istic basis, and has assigned as its proper task that of giving a correct and 
complete vizualization of all natural phenomena. The proof by counting 
the molecules, or determining Avogadro's constant, rests on a half-dozen or 
more independent lines of reasoning and experiment, leading to the same result, 
and differing quantitatively only in the decimal. Recently, great progress 
has been made in the application of mechanistic explanations to the phenomena 
of life. Thus it was observed that in the embryos of a certain fish, the hearts 
of all individuals beat at precisely the same rate, varying with the temperature. 
Van Slyke calculated, on the basis of the kinetic theory, the rate of ferment 
action, and showed that the variation in the rate of the heart-beat with in- 
crease in temperature corresponded closely with the temperature variation in 
the velocity of chemical reactions. The wide diversity in the rate of the beat 
among developed individuals is caused by differences in muscular activity 
and environmental conditions. A notable instance of the explanation of 
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phenomena of adaptation was the tracing of the wonderful ' instinct ' of the 
larva of the butterfly Porthesia Chrysorrhwa to mechanical heliotropism. The 
grub, which under natural conditions unfailingly crawls upward on the twig as 
soon as hatched, toward its food, will under the influence of artificial light 
crawl in the wrong direction, and starve to death. The purely mechanical 
character of heliotropism itself is proved by the actual construction by John 
Hayes Hammond, Jr. of heliotropic torpedoes, and a "dog" which will follow 
a lantern carried in the hand. Science is mechanistic, based on experiment 
and exact measurement. Metaphysics is the reverse of all this. The ro- 
mancing proclivity of intuitionistic philosophy is really traceable to a desire 
to reach results without undergoing the necessary labor. It is largely caused 
by the failure of our schools to give due prominence to the exact sciences. 
Such methods are not merely worthless, but do great damage as well. They 
appeal naturally to the emotions instead of to valid demonstration for securing 
conviction, and give rise to every form of prejudice, such as race hatred and 
the like. 

F. H. Knight. 

La riforma politico, e sociale nel pensiero di un grande belga. Zino Zini. 

R. d. Fil., VII, I, pp. 91-103. 

Emile de Laveleye belongs to that superior type of men who cherish the 
aim of organizing human life, that of the individual and that of the state — 
perhaps even that of the whole human race — according to an ideal plan of 
internal unity and external order. A member of the school known as Christian 
Socialists, the first link in the chain of his whole scheme of reform was an un- 
shakable faith in the religion of the Gospels. Strained as his view can easily 
be shown to be, distorting the religion of spirituality and other-worldliness 
into a practical plan of organizing human relations, de Laveleye accepted it as 
fundamental. To him Christianity was another name for equality, democ- 
racy, socialism. His doctrines can be traced ultimately to Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and eighteenth century French humanitarianism, but were more 
immediately connected with the writings of the nineteenth century religious- 
social reformers, Bordas-Demoulins and Francois Huet. A profound scholar 
as well as an idealist, de Laveleye has given us in his great work on the primi- 
tive forms of property {De la propriStS et de ses formes primitives) the results 
of an exhaustive exploration of the vast field of economic and juridical history. 
A ponderous study in comparative sociology, its main interest is in the de- 
piction and idealization of primitive patriarchal communism, such as still 
survives in the Russian mir, the zadruga of the southern Slavs, and the Swiss 
Allmend. With all his enthusiasm for democracy and political equality, 
de Laveleye conceded the historic tendency toward the fulfilment of the 
gloomy predictions of Tocqueville and Macaulay — increasing discontent, 
ending in anarchy and a new plundering of civilization by barbarians, only 
this time by those within the society instead of invaders from without — unless 
the nations are saved by some strong man on horseback. The only escape 
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from such a destiny, according to the great Belgian thinker, lies in a thorough- 
going reform of the primary economic institution, that of property. Property 
is the natural complement of liberty; men cannot continue equal in one 
respect and so grossly unequal in another as they are in existing society. 
Property must lose its private character and become a quasi-public insti- 
tution. This is to be achieved by restoring its ancient status as an appurte- 
nance of the family, hereditary and inalienable. The family itself must 
also be restored to its ancient place and significance, which it has largely 
lost. De Laveleye was an insatiable student of history, and drew from the 
lives of all peoples and all times — the ancients, the medieval and modern 
Slavs, Teutons and Latins — both inspiration and illustration for his theory 
and his propaganda. In all his vast exploration of human social life, his 
guiding thread and his sole principle of interpretation was his faith, — faith 
in God and in the destiny of man. An idealist and a lover of peace, he 
looked forward to the day when international relations shall cease to be con- 
ducted on the plane of the savage, whose only recourse is to kill any threaten- 
ing opponent, and shall be raised to the civilized level where differences are 
adjusted by impartial tribunals at a minimum human cost. 

F. H. Knight. 

Las Ciencias Nuevas Y Las Leyes Viejas. Jose Ingenieros. Revista de 

Filosoffa, I, I, pp. 270-310. 

No progress is more resisted than that of general ideas. This conflict has 
been particularized many times since the Renaissance. The dogmatic tel- 
eology has survived in the current beliefs, and its consequent criteria have 
inspired the old laws to such an extent that its dogmas have been prolonged 
in the official culture of nations. There comes a time when the foundation 
logic of the institutions is in open contradiction with the later acquired truths. 
In the penal law we have this conflict, squarely placed. Founded more directly 
in metaphysical notions, this law has entered a period of acute crisis which 
makes extremely difficult the exercise of its social function. Locke and Con- 
dillac began the effective renewal of that most important philosophical dis- 
cipline, psychology. Mind, spirit, pure reason, have been interpreted as 
biological functions developing in the history of the race and repeating this 
development in each member of the species. The functions of the mind 
are just as natural as any of the other functions of the human organism. 
The new direction of psychology has helped substantially to renew mental 
pathology. From being merely empirical as it was until the middle of this 
century, it is today a science, psychiatry, whose problems affect the penal 
code considerably, inasmuch as it is called upon to determine the responsibility 
or irresponsibility of the delinquents. Madness, formerly considered as an 
evil possession of the mind by mysterious individual forces, has become a 
functional disturbance of the cerebrum. Of the two tendencies, the mystic 
and the anatomical, we have illustrious representatives in Pi i Molist and 
Gine i Partagas. The former, in harmony with his faith, believed madness to 
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be a partial or total disintegration of the mind (alma), whereas the latter 
with an opinion formed according to his experience, holds that mental in- 
firmity depends upon morphological or chemical changes in the cerebrum. 
These two conceptions clearly illustrate the teleological and the scientific 
points of view. The evolution of legal institutions is the fundamental con- 
clusion of the modern philosophy of law. Crime is a transgression of the 
limitations imposed by society upon the individual in the struggle for exis- 
tence. The penal law is a natural sociological formation, tending in every 
moment of its evolution to reflect the ethical criterion predominant in society. 
The idea of responsibility arises simply from attributing the harmful act to 
some being or object. Thus until a couple of centuries ago, animals, inanimate 
objects, and even corpses, were punished for injuries produced by them. 
Later, the mediated form of vengeance was substituted for the unmediated 
reflexive form. Gradually the injury to one or more persons came to be 
construed as an injury to society as a whole. But this natural and essentially 
utilitarian function of punishment became complicated by the introduction of 
the philosophy of the times, so that the defence of society became transformed 
into punishment of man's wickedness, guilt and sin. There is a tendency to 
exclude progressively whatever does not combine the double condition of 
'similarity' with relation to a social aggregate, and of 'identity,' with re- 
lation to the same individual. The lack of ' social similarity ' restricts the 
responsibility to the individuals of the human species. According to the 
criterion of identity, a person ought only to be punished for acts which con- 
form to his character. When he did not desire the act, he could not be held 
responsible. The idea of free-will contained the basic error which later has 
come to imperil the efficacy of justice. The alienists have struggled, in the 
name of the new science, to widen the field of irresponsibility, within the old laws. 
The law claims the opinion of medical experts, forgetting that the latter fre- 
quently hold scientific ideas absolutely contradictory to the criterion of the 
law. For the practical ends of justice — the securing of social safety — serious 
psychic degeneration of an indicted person cannot constitute an extenuating 
cause, or one freeing from punishment. The irresponsibility of the degenerate 
might rather demand an increase of the penalty, if we remembered always 
that "the prisons of a nation shall be healthful and clean for the security and 
not for the punishment of those criminals contained within them." The 
evil pointed out, although serious, has sure remedies. There are, however, 
quack remedies, the best known being that of "semi-responsibility." The 
neurologist Grasset holds this theory, and in nobody is it more absurd. How 
can he reconcile his spiritualistic philosophy with this strange medical-juri- 
dical combination? Does semi-responsibility imply the loss of half or of part 
of the mind? It cannot be, because the mind is essentially insubstantial 
and indivisible. Opposing this theory, Prof. Gilbert Ballet, of Paris, protests 
against what he is accustomed to call "attenuated responsibility." Ac- 
cording to Ballet, society ought to ask simply whether or not the indicted per- 
son is dangerous to society. Daily, subjects are adjudged abnormal and 
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confined, who by a later medical examination are pronounced sane, the result 
being liberty to repeat the crime. The essential theoretical postulates of 
" positivistic punishment" are two: (l) That the punishment, before con- 
ceived as social vengeance or punishment of guilt, be considered as a function 
of social defence, or as a reform of the individual; (2) that the punishment, 
which before was fixed and graded according to the crime, be indeterminate 
and proportional to the dangerousness of the delinquent. The old formula, 
"to so much guilt so much punishment," should be replaced by this other, 
"to so much danger, so much sequestration." 

Allen J. Thomas. 

Qu'est-ce que I' association? F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XL, 6, pp. 473-504. 
Association, taken in the widest sense, is the most general, essential, and 
important fact of all reality. There is a difference between such associations 
as exist in chemical compounds, whose nature is not known, but whose laws 
are, and such associations as exist between two friends, of the nature of which 
we know something, but which may not have any rigid laws. Psychological 
and social associations lie between these extremes. Association is charac- 
terized by the convergence of elements toward a common result. Even in 
the case of independent merchants competing with each other, there is in- 
volved in their activity the common end of serving the same community. In 
all associations, there are differences as well as resemblances, only the former are 
subordinated to the whole. However satisfactorily things are in accord, the 
germ of opposition and struggle is always there; for perfect agreement would 
mean nothing short of identity of a thing with itself. Difference is an essential 
condition of unity. For instance, affinity is stronger between different kinds of 
chemical elements and between persons of different sexes than between simi- 
lars. It is a question of division of labor among parts of the same whole. 
Even in the case of several men raising a stone, they do not all play exactly 
the same part. The same idea of liberty or evolution, for example, is dif- 
ferent for different persons and in different ages; on the other hand, without 
anything in common, two things cannot even come into conflict. In an asso- 
ciation, the other is subordinated to the service of the self, while in discord 
the reverse is true. In a conflict, the similarity is weakened and the con- 
flicting elements tend to lose their common character. It can be regarded as 
a perversion of division of labor, where a sagacious adjustment might bring 
the differences to the service of a higher self. This failing, the resemblances 
which might favor a union form the basis of conflict, such as the case of war 
between nations that have many characters in common. The expression 
'division of labor' should be understood in such a wide sense as to include 
also division of ideas and division of feelings. For not only do different 
individuals perform different tasks, but they perform them in their own pecu- 
liar ways with their peculiar qualities; and under different conditions the same 
quality may not be fit for the same function. Tarde has rightly insisted that 
in an association the differences tend to be obliterated through imitation 
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but one must remember that there is also a tendency toward differentiation, 
which is at least as strong. In the social realm, imitation is a leveler, and 
differentiation is the essence of aristocracy, which is but a form of division of 
labor. An association not only brings into relief existing resemblances among 
its elements, but the elements also acquire new common characters through 
existing in the same association. An association tends to grow and change, 
except in cases such as chemical compounds, in which the opposing forces are 
in relatively stable equilibrium. In a growing association, the individuals 
undergo an adaptation to the whole, of which imitation is only an instance. 
But continual adaptation tends also to suppress the individuals; and if every- 
thing were in perfect union with an all-absorbing substance, then all indivi- 
duals would cease to exist and thence the substance itself. Such evanescence 
of an association as a result of perfect harmony is imperfectly exemplified in 
the dissolving of a society when its object is accomplished. For practical 
conclusions, it may be remarked that both imitation and division of labor 
are necessary to society, that some form of authority is necessary in society 
as it is in an organism, and that it should consist of those elements that best 
represent the whole, whatever the form of representation may be. Since all 
existence is in some form of association, all the foregoing considerations can 
be applied to existence in general. Evil or discord is not an existence, there 
is no evil in itself. It arises only from opposition of different elements, and 
always indicates the absence of a superior being that would unify them. Much 
confusion has resulted from the inaccurate use of the word 'exist'; thus, in 
saying that humanity exists, the term 'humanity' may mean the sum of the 
abstract qualities of men, the human species, or an organization of all human 
beings; and in the last sense, humanity is only in the sketch and cannot be 
said to exist in the same sense as nations exist. In an abstract sense, whatever 
exists does so with an equal claim; but in a concrete sense, that has more exis- 
tence which is richer, more comprehensive, and more systematized. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

La pensee symbolique. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XL, 5, pp. 385-401. 

What are the causes, origin, and distinguishing marks of symbolic thought? 
Psychologically speaking, it may be viewed as a special variety of the facultas 
signatrix and as an imaginative creation. The symbol itself stands for a 
concept and its accompanying secondary states; it is a creative synthesis of 
the mind, usually communicating itself visually, but sometimes also in an 
auditory manner. Ferrero classifies symbols as (1) intellectual, (2) emotional, 
and (3) mystic, giving as the origin of the first two classes the arrest of the 
mind's activity midway in its course, due to the tendency to least effort. The 
problem of the symbol, he says, is the engendering of association between 
images or ideas and sensations such that the return of the sensation awakes 
the image or idea; its function is the awakening of conscious states in the 
individual in society. But Ferrero's hypothesis must be rejected; inertia 
cannot explain the origin of symbols. Brehier explains the origin of the 
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symbol thus: After an existing association between image and idea is broken, 
a new associative process, rejoining a new image to the idea, is formed, and 
the result is a symbol. Dr. Regis, summing up the position of psycho-analysis 
in reference to symbolism, says that the symbol is a primitive process of psy- 
chic activity. Freud explains the symbol by referring it to a creative or trans- 
forming activity and stresses the affective element, also noting that the logic 
of symbolism differs from ordinary logic. The symbol is really an imaginative 
creation, arising from the same mythic invention as the myth, but not devel- 
oped as is the latter. Some symbols result from a regression from the com- 
plex to the simple. Metaphors are closely related to abbreviated symbols; 
metaphor, symbol and myth are ascending developments of a psychologic mani- 
festation of one nature. The basic ground of Symbolic thought is found in 
imaginative thought, which is always guided by the logic of sentiment, i.e., 
instinctive logic. Symbolism, having no place in the sciences, mathematics, 
etc., is nevertheless supreme in religion, art, and literature. Symbolic thought 
is a necessary part of our psychic mechanism, and is a persistent fact, though 
today imaginative thought bows to intellectual thought. 

Jules G. Proctor. 

Der Entwicklungsgedanke in Schillings Naturphilosophie. Karl Zockler. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXI, 3, pp. 257-296. 

The source of Schelling's nature philosophy was an immeasurable craving 
after unity. His material was nature itself, as reflected by the natural science 
of his time. In answer to the question of the German critical philosophy, 
How does nature come to be knowable? he postulates a transcendental prin- 
ciple of unity which applies to inorganic as well as to organic nature. This 
principle is the absolute productive activity called spirit. In us this spirit 
distinguishes itself as perceiving from the objects perceived, and can reproduce 
in thought the process of the development of nature. So all nature is a spirit 
striving towards consciousness. The essence of this spirit consists in two 
opposed functions, a positive or infinite, and a negative or finite. When a 
balance is set up between these two functions, we have a definite product. 
Matter is thus produced, and persists in order that spirit, which always ex- 
ceeds its product, may have something to strive against, for it is in such 
striving that life and development consist. The absolute identity expresses 
itself in an infinite scale of degrees which Schelling calls powers (Potenz). 
These exist only as members of the series and each of them in its degree repre- 
sents the totality, — i. e., appears as unity of subject and object. Differences 
of things are therefore quantitative, and do not exist in the absolute. But 
as we see it nature is the becoming of the spirit, which reaches its highest 
development in man, and in him realizes its narrower aim, — self -consciousness. 
A broader aim is realized in a work of art, because in it the artist achieves 
with freedom something which has the necessity of a natural product. He 
feels within himself the opposition between the unconscious or absolute and the 
conscious finite activity, and resolves this conflict in his work. Genius, which 
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puts infinity into its work, is thus the highest power, but it is not the absolute. 
If the absolute were reached, development would cease. Schelling postulates 
in the construction of nature dynamic forces (Krafte) which are actual ex- 
pressions of the transcendental principle of development. Positive or 
infinite activity appears as expansion, negative or finite as contraction, and 
to fix and regulate these unstable forces there is gravitation. These forces, 
with the exception of gravity, are outside our experience. Stability of forces 
is never exactly secured. The infinite continuance of development depends 
indeed on the inevitable residue of power which again separates within itself 
to set up new opposition. Observed qualitative differences of matter are 
partly accounted for by the action of the forces of expansion and contraction, 
which condition cohesion, density, and specific gravity. They are further 
explained by the action of imponderable upon ponderable matter, which in 
the form of ether and oxygen by combustion develop light. And light, which 
penetrates bodies as warmth, makes against rigidity for change, and so pro- 
duces differences. Changes within our experience are effected in inorganic 
matter by magnetism, electricity, and chemical process. These processes 
do not thus occur in successive temporal periods, but are categories, or ele- 
ments appearing to us in thought, which necessarily views things geneti- 
cally. Galvanism, since it unites in itself the magnetic, electrical, and chemical 
processes, exhibits for Schelling the transition to organic process, and gives us 
the secret of life. The forces of organic nature are sensibility, irritability, 
and the forming principle, which are respectively higher potencies of magnet- 
ism, electricity, and chemical process. The cause of irritability is the ex- 
ternal world, and by means of it sensibility, the inmost essence and higher 
nature of the organism, is aroused to new activity. The beginning of sen- 
sibility is the beginning of life. It cannot be derived further, since it is rooted 
in the fundamental world-forming activity. Irritability reconciles sensi- 
bility with the external world and goes over to an external activity, — the 
forming impulse, which always exceeds its product. So we have reproduction, 
either of a new individual of the same species, or of an artistic creation. The 
difference in living organisms depends upon a different distribution of the 
three organic powers. But there is always but one life, one fundamental 
force, in nature, and the individual life consists only in a concentration of this 
universal. Inorganic nature is the condition for organic nature, and there is 
unity throughout, a unity expressed in opposition and the effort to remove it. 
Polarity signifies for Schelling not only a law of nature, but a universal law. 
The idea of unity lies at the basis of Darwin's theory of development also, 
but this theory limits itself to organic nature. Darwin secures greater cer- 
tainty in his proofs, but shows less imagination than Schelling. For Darwin 
an individual is perfect when it perfectly fits the environment ; for Schelling the 
opposition between individual and environment, between subject and object, 
can never be overcome, for this would mean the end of development. The end 
in view is the relative perfection of the subject. Darwin's unity is mechanistic, 
Schelling's teleological. The principle of unity Schelling connects with life. 
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" Das All lebt" refers to the life of the whole. In this sense his theory is 
vitalistic, but it does not violate the concept of unity by postulating a distinct 
life principle, as do some vitalist theories. Schelling's elaborate imaginings 
may seem at first sight decidedly fictitious, but they are founded on obser- 
vation of fundamental experience, such as that of artistic creation, and are 
above all significant for their insistence on the unity of nature. 

Marion D. Crane. 

L'evoluzione sociale secondo Guglielmo De Greef. Luigi Negri. R. d. Fil., 
VII, i, pp. 104-109. 

The great work of William de Greef was in studying, illuminating and 
supplementing the theory of social progress. Basing his study on a critical 
examination of four pairs of thinkers — Plato and Aristotle, Heraclitus and 
Lucretius, Pascal and Condorcet, Kant and Compte — he concludes that no 
theory has value unless viewed in its historic setting and taken in connection 
both with those which precede and those which follow it. Thoroughly im- 
bued with the historical spirit, de Greef finds that theories conform to the 
temper and conditions of the age which calls them forth; eras of rapid progress 
are eras of optimistic theories, while eras of relative stagnation deny the reality 
of human progress. He himself is an ardent believer in progress. His princi- 
pal original contribution to the theory of social evolution is, somewhat 
paradoxically, his theory of regression. In this field he has supplemented 
and confirmed Spencer's formulation of the course of development from the 
simple to the complex, by showing that when decay sets in, as in the case of 
social institutions which have outlived their suitability to the social environ- 
ment, the movement is the logical reverse of that which Spencer describes. 
De Greef insists, however, that the disintegration of established social struc- 
tures is always due to change in environmental conditions, and is preparatory 
and a necessary means to further growth along better lines. This thesis he 
illustrates by numerous examples of apparent regression in the fields of econo- 
mics, art, philosophy, the sciences, politics, etc. In all cases he finds the 
retrogression a condition of progress. Two main enemies of the general 
advance of social evolution noticed by de Greef are economic inequality and 
the danger of war. The exploitation of man by man is analogous to parasi- 
tism, while war directly involves the return to lower stages of civilization, 
and is the greatest menace of the modern social order. 

F. H. Knight. 

L'objectivite des jugements esthetiques. E. Beauchal. Rev. Ph., XL, 5. 
pp. 402-422. 

When and to what degree are aesthetic judgments respectively objective 
and subjective? Let us define the beauty of an object as constituted by the 
totality of its attractions when there is found among them an agreeable visual 
or auditory sensation. We are then in a position to consider all the arts. A 
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work of art may be valued by comparing the grandeur of the emotions it calls 
forth with the grandeur of the emotions called forth by the represented object 
itself. If there is no difference its merit depends on the nature of the subject. 
A work to be good must satisfy the senses, the feelings and the imagination, 
and must also possess technical value, especially in painting. In sculpture 
especially, perfect technique cannot make beauty. The indifference of the 
general public to most of the arts, the incompetence of most amateurs, and 
the passions and interest of artists, critics, etc., influence aesthetic judgments. 
But let us examine the intrinsic value of our judgments. As far as the body 
of man is concerned, owing to a variety of circumstances, the criterion can 
only be approximated. There is a more or less precise basis of appreciation as 
regards the head and the face. The appreciation of physical beauty varies 
with the point of view from which one looks at it. But two experienced 
critics, judging a person or a statue, would approximately agree and so give 
their judgment an objective value, though they might be subjective in their 
judgment of details. In judging works of architecture, the critic is not guided 
by nature or by a type following the relatively precise law of harmonious 
development, as he is in judging the body. Architecture possesses no uni- 
versal general forms, and in it more than in any other art technique is inde- 
pendent of beauty. Judgments of architectural works of all categories are 
subjective in so far as certain people do not like a particular category — the 
Gothic style, etc., — but in the same category, among persons of the same moral 
structure, etc., judgments generally harmonize. In judging natural scenery 
our tastes are fairly uniform as regards locations for permanent habitations, 
but they vary more widely with conditions as regards sites for temporary 
living, and in respect to mountain scenery, etc. In painting we demand a 
true appreciation of the beautiful. The technique of the painting and its 
fitness for the subject, the correctness of the perspective, etc., are open to 
criticism. There has also been established a canon of the association of colors 
and sounds. But in the main, the critic must give us his sensations and 
sentiments without much justification; the sentiments which a painting 
inspires are derived almost entirely from a conformity to structure tried by 
experience. The artist's mission is to express and develop in his own language 
the sensations and sentiments given him by his surroundings and atmos- 
phere, and he can only be completely understood by those living in his own 
country and in his own time. All intelligent aesthetic criticism depends on 
such a knowledge of time and place. Aesthetic judgments are objective 
among normal men possessing similar tendencies at any one time in the same 
country, but in great part they are subjective, — communicated from one man 
to another, from social group to social group, from nation to nation, from 
epoch to epoch. "No single beauty is universally appreciated or in itself 
immortal." 

Jules G. Proctor. 
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In 1893, Th. Ribot stated the problem: in what proportion are the elements 
combined to form the different psychological individuals? But what are the 
constitutive elements? To say that they are qualities, the analysis of behavior 
personified, is to commit the error of Scholasticism. Suppress the effects of 
these qualities, says Shand, and you have nothing left. Ribot had said that 
the elements of character are the tendencies, sentiments, attitudes and modes 
of being which one knows by introspection as emotions and likes or dislikes, 
and studies from without in their manifestations, of which conduct itself forms 
a part. We may object that these effective states also are entities. Individual 
character is an original synthesis of which the different elements, separated 
only by analysis, are branches of a single original stem, gradually differentiating 
and progressively integrating. Character is not a bundle of affective states. 
Whatever J. S. Mill thought about it, ethology would not have for its base the 
supposed laws of association by contiguity, resemblance or contrast. Let us 
postulate a psychic stream, proceeding not only by progressive integration of 
functions more and more differentiated, but by systematization, by the creation 
of more and more complex and abundant ideo-effectif systems. These are 
systems embracing at the same time a cognitive and a conative attitude and a 
sentiment. Shand recognizes a small number of primary emotions — fear, anger, 
aversion, curiosity, joy, grief. The systems are organized with view to an end 
and they subordinate instincts which respond to this end. He defines emotion 
as a concrete fact, such as fear or anger, susceptible to different degrees of in- 
tensity, inseparable from an innate impulse. Shand has formulated 144 laws 
as the basis of ethology. They are rather hypotheses to be verified than estab- 
lished results. The first law may be called the law of natural systematization 
in the psychic life, or more simply, the life of conscience. The mental activity 
tends more and more consciously to establish and to maintain synthesis, 
organization and systematic unity. This is a special statement of the bio- 
psycho-sociologic law of evolution. The sentiments are systems of spontaneous- 
ly co-ordinated primary emotions. They imply the subordination of useful 
affective states and the inhibition of useless ones in the furtherance of an end. 
In the decline of character these impulses tend to recover their liberty. Vari- 
ous types of character arise in accordance with the preponderance of different 
primary emotions. For example, predominant anger makes one brave, aggres- 
sive and active; whereas sorrow makes for melancholy and pessimism; and 
curiosity increases the investigation of both objects and emotions. This is at 
least one of the sources of the tendency to mysticism and romance. The 
secondary emotions also play an important part in the permanent psychic 
organizations of the individual. For example, hope tends to maintain the 
direction of thought and of effort in the line of possible success. For that 
purpose it utilizes and specializes the energy of desire. 

Allen J. Thomas. 



